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THE MINUET IN HANDEL'S MESSIAH 

By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 

ALTHOUGH followed by innumerable imitators Handel left 
no legitimate successor. The giant Saxon founded no 
school. And this because, in the particular musical forms 
to which he contributed, his style was so personal, his conception 
so original, and his development so thorough that, as Sir Hubert 
Parry remarks, "very little more could be done in the same direc- 
tion without failing in freshness and character." It is therefore 
the more remarkable that in the matter of the overture Handel 
should have shown himself strangely "subservient to precedent," 
contenting himself, in regard to this form, with a more or less 
rigid adherence to the plan originated by Lulli (1633-1687), the 
Italian founder of French opera. Lulli's model overture has been 
admirably described by the late Mr. W. S. Rockstro, of Torquay, 
England — at one time a fellow-townsman of the writer of this 
paper — as "a dignified Largo, followed by an Allegro in the fugato 
style, with a well-marked subject and many clever points of 
imitation." "Sometimes," continues Mr. Rockstro, "Lulli added 
a third movement, in the form of a minuet or other stately dance 
tune, which never failed to delight the hearer; and so successful 
was the general effect of the whole, that no long time elapsed be- 
fore it was imitated by every composer in Europe." To the in- 
fluence of this model that great Englishman, Henry Purcell (1658- 
1695), was somewhat susceptible; while in the case of Handel 
the indebtedness to Lulli's outline was none the less apparent 
because accompanied with "the utmost development and musical 
interest attainable." Handel here, as elsewhere, proved himself 
to be a musical alchemist. Whatever he touched or appropriated 
of the baser musical metals he at once converted into the purest 
tonal gold. 

This alchemy, however, could not atone for lack of originality 
in plan or design. Nor could it fully justify the seeming in- 
congruity caused by the employment "to his Italian operas and 
to his English oratorios" of overtures so "similar in form, style, 
and development" that, as the late eminent English musical 
critic, Mr. Henry J. Lincoln, remarked, "any one might be used 
with almost equal appropriateness for either purpose." At the 
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same time it must not be forgotten that in Handel's time the line 
of demarcation between music for the church, the concert room, or 
the stage, was not drawn with the precision proper to later periods. 
We should also do well to remember that as the late Professor 
Prout once put it, "the relation of the overture to the topic and 
spirit of the work as a whole was (at that time) so slight that over- 
tures were often transferred from work to work, and even from 
operas to oratorios." Another reason for adherence to a general 
plan for overture composition is furnished by Sir Hubert Parry, 
who says, "the conventional opera writers had no very great in- 
ducement to make their overtures either finished works of art, or 
subtly expressive, or in any way interesting, for they felt that little 
attention was paid to them. They appear to have produced them 
in a perfunctory manner, to make a sort of introductory clatter 
while the fashionable operatic audiences were settling into their 
places." And while Handel could scarcely be accurately or justly 
described as a "conventional" opera writer, it is morally certain 
that much of the conventionality of form which we find in so 
many of his overtures was due to one or more of the causes just 
mentioned. Another and, perhaps, a more adequate explanation 
of this concession to customary plan or design may be found in the 
fact of the tremendous haste with which Handel committed his 
ideas to paper, and the limited time he allowed himself for their 
expression. As Sir John Hawkins writes, "his overtures, ex- 
cellent as they are, were composed as fast as he could write; and 
the most elaborate of them seldom cost him more than a morning's 
labour." 

Although, to quote his own words, Gluck was one of the first 
to conceive the idea "that the Sinfonia ought to indicate the sub- 
ject and prepare the spectators for the character of the piece they 
are about to see," there were times and occasions when, and upon 
which, Handel rose to a sense of what Henry Fielding once called 
"the rule of right and the eternal fitness of things." In his 
magnificent overture to Samson, with its massive introduction 
and exhilarating fugue, the conclusion with a minuet — one of 
the most popular minuets Handel ever wrote — fitly introduces 
the opening numbers depicting the Philistinian festivities. On 
the other hand, Judas, commencing with the choral plaint of the 
Jewish people mourning for their lost leader, has no minuet after 
the fugal portion of its overture. Then we have the case of 
Israel in Egypt, which commences with a recitative followed by 
a chorus, and has no overture or instrumental prelude whatever. 
This, however, was due to the fact — not generally known — that 
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Handel's original intention was to precede the present first part 
of his oratorio by a Hebrew lament for the death of Joseph, using 
for this purpose his Funeral Anthem, written in 1737, on the death 
of Queen Caroline, in the year preceding the composition of Israel 
— an anthem which was actually prefaced by a short instrumental 
introduction. In the Occasional Oratorio, written in 1746, pre- 
sumably in commemoration of the defeat of the Pretender in 1745, 
the overture appropriately concludes with an Adagio in B minor 
(probably intended as a tribute to the fallen) and a March in D. 
Saul, written in the same year as Israel, contains Handel's longest 
overture — really a Suite in four movements — a work modelled 
more after the order of the Italian Alessandro Scarlatti than after 
that of the French school of Lulli. The third movement, as 
Professor Prout remarks, is "a regular organ concerto with the 
organ part written out on two staves." 

Hence the statement of Victor Schoelcher to the effect that 
Handel's overtures "all uniformly terminate with a coda in minuet, 
according to the custom of his time," is somewhat inaccurate. 
Nor is the assertion confirmed upon reference to the opera over- 
tures. Several of these have no minuet whatever, e. g., Mtius; 
while the overture to Semele closes with a gavotte; and the over- 
ture to Alcina has a Pomposo, an Allegretto (fugato), a Musette, 
and then a Minuet, all in B flat, thus affording an example of an 
overture containing two dance movements. 

The omission of the Minuet in the Overture to Handel's 
Messiah — probably Handel's greatest oratorio, in spite of the 
composer's well-known preference for Samson — is a procedure 
which has aroused considerable controversy, especially as there 
is in existence a Minuet in E which is not only attributed to Handel 
but is claimed to have been intended for the final movement of 
the Messiah overture. Thus the late Cambridge professor, Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, suggests that the overture may represent "the 
condition of men's minds and hearts before the Messianic promise." 
The learned professor further opines that this overture "perhaps 
owes its character to the solemnity of the subject it introduces, 
but perhaps also to the purpose of depicting the sins and sorrows 
of mankind in the grandly pathetic Adagio, and in the energetic 
and most grave Fugue." Other Handelian overtures, says Mac- 
farren, "comprise a movement in the fugal style, so far as this is 
fulfilled by the successive entries of the parts with subject and 
answer; but none save this contains a fully developed composition 
of this class, and its present application may be referred to the 
severity with which Handel approached his sacred theme." 
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After this our author goes on to say: 

A graceful minuet exists, which is believed to have been the final 
movement of this overture, in agreement with the French model whereon 
the most of Handel's overtures are planned, which ends with some kind 
of dance, after a slow Introduction and a movement more or less fugal; 
but the leaves on which the Minuet may have been written, as also a 
portion of the preceding movement and the beginning of the next piece, 
have been torn out of the autograph. That conventional form had to 
give way to necessary decorum may fully account for the withdrawal 
of a piece, named and styled after a dance, from the musical epic which 
was to embody the purpose and the working of Christianity. 

Leaving Macfarren's statements concerning the Messiah 
minuet for later discussion, we note that his supposition in regard 
to Handel's intention in writing so serious a piece of music, and 
his opinion as to any hidden meaning the music may contain were 
not shared by Charles Jennens, the compiler of the text, for Jennens 
objected to the Messiah overture as containing "some passages 
far unworthy of Handel, but much more unworthy of Messiah," 
and he complains that Handel retained the movement "ob- 
stinately." This we can readily believe, knowing what we do 
of the general senility of amateur musical criticism in every age, 
and the grim determination which characterized Handel's life and 
work. Mr. Rockstro takes another view — perhaps a more 
rational one — to the effect that Handel's intention was not "to 
produce an effect" nor "to write anything either worthy or un- 
worthy of himself, but simply by the calm dignity of his Instru- 
mental Prelude, to bring the mind of his hearers into exactly the 
right condition for listening to the solemn story there was to 
follow." 

Turning from opinion to fact, or from supposition to definite 
statement, we observe that Macfarren maintains the existence of 
a "graceful minuet which is believed to have been the final move- 
ment of this Overture." Lecturing in London, on November 8, 
1902, Professor Prout declared the whole story of the Messiah 
minuet to be a myth. But that Macfarren had good evidence 
for his affirmation was shewn by Dr. Cummings, at that time one 
of the greatest musical antiquarians in Europe, who declared that 
he had a copy of the minuet in his possession. This minuet, we 
believe, was included in the catalogue of the sale of Dr. Cummings' 
library. In the same breath, however, Cummings denied that 
the minuet had any connection with the Messiah overture. He 
went on to say that the autograph score of The Messiah, used at 
the first Dublin performance on April 13, 1742, had four pages 
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missing. This was evidently the autograph and the deleted pages 
to which Macfarren referred in the passage previoulsy quoted. 
Continuing, Cummings demonstrated that there would be just 
room enough on the missing pages to conclude the overture, but 
no space for a minuet. There is no trace of a minuet in the auto- 
graph score included in the 87 volumes of Handel's original MSS., 
which were presented to George III by John Christopher Smith, 
Handel's amanuensis, to whom they had been bequeathed by the 
composer, and which were preserved in the Musical Library of 
Buckingham Palace, London, and had been recently removed 
to "another place" in order to be secure against air-raids. 

But Macfarren's pronouncement, partially confirmed by 
Cummings, that "a graceful Minuet" — believed to have been in- 
tended for the final movement of the overture — really existed, is 
absolutely correct. The demonstration of its existence involves, 
however, the narration of a few biographical details, the setting 
forth of which we trust our readers will excuse. Thomas Evance 
Jones (1805-1872), successively chorister, lay clerk, master of the 
choristers and, from 1831 to his death, organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral, was a pupil of his predecessor at Canterbury, High- 
more Skeats, senior (1760-1831). In his student days Skeats had 
been a chorister in Exeter Cathedral under Richard Langdon 
(1729-1803), successively organist of the cathedrals of Exeter, Ely, 
Bristol, and Armagh. Langdon was intimate with Christopher 
Smith, Handel's amanuensis, from whom, according to a statement 
made by Evance Jones, Langdon received a copy of a Minuet in 
E with the understanding that it was intended as a final move- 
ment for the Messiah overture. Langdon copied this minuet into 
a volume, probably adding certain embellishments of his own 
in accordance with the fashion of his time. At any rate, in 1781, 
Skeats, at that time an "articled pupil" to Langdon, made a 
further copy of the minuet for himself. This further copy we 
will politely presume was unquestionably "fair," but whether it 
was faithful we cannot say. It may have been a still wider de- 
parture from the simplicity of Smith's original, or it may have 
been more or less a reversion to the original MS. At any rate 
Skeats gave his copy to Jones, Jones left it to his successor, Dr. 
Longhurst (1819-1904) who, prior to his death, presented it to 
that estimable and venerable musician, Mr. J. A. Matthews, of 
Cheltenham, England, the doyen of West country English mu- 
sicians. At one time Mr. Matthews contributed to a little monthly 
magazine called the Minim; and in the issue of that work for 
August, 1895, the minuet appeared, with a foot-note stating 
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that it was "the arrangement by the late Mr. T. E. Jones, of 
Canterbury Cathedral." It is to that number of the magazine, 
and to Mr. Matthew's courtesy, that we are indebted for the 
copy of the Minuet which accompanies this article, although the 
minuet was first published in the Musical Standard, June 17, 1871. 
The original of this copy must evidently have been quoted by 
Mr. Lincoln in his article on the Overture in the earlier edition 
of Grove's Dictionary; as the opening measures, although all 
that are quoted, agree with the version so kindly supplied us 
by Mr. Matthews, and are stated to be given "on the authority 
of the late Mr. Jones, organist of Canterbury Cathedral." Mr. 
Rockstro states that a copy of the Minuet, said to be an auto- 
graph, was at one time in the Possession of the Rev. W. Gostling, 
a minor canon of Canterbury, a son of the Rev. J. Gostling, some- 
time subdean of St. Paul's Cathedral, and a bass singer of celebrity. 
Probably this was the copy Dr. Cummings stated he had seen. 
We are sorry to have been unable to trace it. 

Apart from any question of the employment of the Minuet 
just quoted in connection with any performance of The Messiah 
or of the Overture thereto, the genuineness of the composition as 
such has been seriously questioned. Mr. Barclay Squire, of the 
British Museum, London, to whom, in common with Prof. Mac- 
dougall, of Wellesley College, Mass., the writer is greatly indebted 
for information and research, assures us that there is no separate 
copy of this minuet in the British Museum, that it is not to be 
found in any known collection of "Handelian odds and ends," nor 
in any of Walsh's collections of Minuets issued from 1745 to 1756, 
some of these collections having no mention whatever of Handel as 
a contributor. Mr. Squire therefore concludes that "there can 
never have been a concluding Minuet to the Messiah Overture," 
and he further pronounces our Minuet in E to be "spurious." 
Just here we can only acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. 
Squire for his findings and his courteous replies to the correspond- 
ence of a comparative stranger. Why we modestly venture to 
differ from his conclusions — based as they must be upon know- 
ledge and facilities for research at once our envy and despair — 
we must declare at a later stage of our argument. 

Referring to our printed copy of the Minuet most critics, 
we imagine, will agree that the passage denoted by the two 
asterisks shows obvious traces of "exterior influence." The em- 
bellishments are not Handelian, and pretty much the same may 
be said of the doublings and disposition of the parts. The latter 
has a strong likeness to the manner of the old English organists 
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of a century or so ago. Both features are undoubtedly "from 
Handel;" but, as our friend, Prof. Macdougall, once remarked, 
"some distance off" — how far off few would venture to say. 
Indeed our friend goes so far as to say that he "does not hear 
Handel in the Minuet in E," and that "there is some padding in 
it" which "ought to be taken out in order to have the minuet 
make any appeal." With much of this we cordially agree, but 
the operation of "taking out" would be almost as dangerous to 
the musician as an attempt to tie a bell on the cat's tail would be 
to the poor mouse! Frankly, we do not feel drawn to the per- 
formance of this operation. It is a task for the execution of 
which our fingers are far too clumsy. 

With Professor Macdougall the Musical Standard of July 15, 
1871, is somewhat at variance. The editor there contends that 
every measure of the Minuet "reminds of Handel," that its key 
relationships are in accordance with Handelian idiom, that it 
bears a striking resemblance to other minuets by the same master, 
and that Skeats must in all probability have heard the minuet 
played by persons who knew Handel and his works intimately. 
The Monthly Musical Record of August, 1871, asserts that "as the 
internal evidence of the piece is in its favour there is every reason 
to believe that it is really what it professes to be." Perhaps, and 
very probably, in our opinion, the embellishments and many of the 
part-dispositions and doublings were the arrangements, additions, 
or "improvements" of Evance Jones or the successive copyists, 
Langdon and Skeats. Like a repeated story, a musical MS. loses 
nothing in transmission. Besides, in the days of the Cathedral 
organists through whose hands the Minuet passed it was the 
fashion to both introduce and to cultivate ornamentation, now 
regarded as irrelevant if not irreverent. From this process the 
passage asterisked has undoubtedly suffered. It is extremely 
unlikely that a man of Smith's probity and proficiency would 
tamper with the manuscript of a revered master and departed 
benefactor and friend. 

As a practical exemplification and a personal illustration 
of the extent to which the old English organists carried their 
fondness for extraneous ornamentation, the writer of this paper re- 
members as a boy playing before one of the more highly respected 
members of this school in a town in the West of England. In 
accordance with a custom of that school and time the senior 
musician called upon his very youthful friend for a rendering 
upon the piano of the concluding choruses from The Messiah, 
a work which most of the old-school men knew almost "inside 
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out." At this distance of time we cannot remember what sort 
of a rendition we gave to Handel's immortal strains; but, prob- 
ably allowing our good intentions to atone for our obvious im- 
maturity, the venerable organist became visibly excited over the 
final measures of "Worthy is the Lamb," and upon our proceed- 
ing to enunciate the subject of the "Amen" chorus, he joined us 
in the treble register, something after this manner: 




Comment is unnecessary unless it be to remark that if this could 
be perpetrated and considered to be in good taste by an otherwise 
sound church musician of the old school, and in a fugue subject 
announced in a single part, what might be proportionately ex- 
pected in the case of musicians of even lesser experience dealing 
with a harmonised movement of vastly more secular character? 

Historical proof of the prevalence of this practice of melodic 
ornamentation may be found in the so-called Cornet Voluntaries 
of many of the later 18th century English organ players and com- 
posers. These voluntaries consisted of "runs and twirls for the 
right hand played in single notes" on the Cornet stop, usually 
a Mixture stop of from three to five ranks of pipes. This florid 
work was accompanied by a soft bass or harmony assigned to the 
left hand and executed on another manual or, in some cases, upon 
the same manual, the Cornet stop for this purpose being "made 
to draw in halves at middle C," so that, as Dr. E. J. Hopkins 
remarks, "a solo could be played prominently with the right hand 
and a soft accompaniment with the left." Numerous examples 
of these Cornet Voluntaries are to be found in the works of Dr. 
Charles Burney (1726-1814), the great musical historian; Dr. 
Dupius (1733-1796), an organist of the Chapel Royal; and Wil- 
liam Russell (1777-1813), the once celebrated organist of the 
Foundling Hospital. These men, it should be noted, were the 
contemporaries of Langdon and Skeats. 

The evidence, therefore, seems to show that Handel did write 
a Minuet in E, and that the one produced by Evance Jones was 
substantially the minuet in question. In addition to the in- 
ference of Professor Macfarren we have the direct statements of 
Rockstro, Cummings, and Lincoln; while the cathedral organists 
we have mentioned were all English gentlemen of recognized 
position and reputation, men who, in spite of their fondness for 
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extraneous ornamentation, would not knowingly lend themselves 
to a forgery, especially to one from the support or promulgation 
of which they could derive no profit whatever, not even the doubt- 
ful benefit of notoriety. 

Nor does the omission of the minuet from the autograph 
scores of The Messiah challenge its existence, deny it a place in the 
overture, or performance in the oratorio, in spite of Dr. Chrysan- 
der's assertions that "the condition of the original sources" and 
"the extent of the gaps" "completely precluded" the assumption 
"that a minuet should have followed the Fugue of the opening 
Sinfonia," and that "the later assumption that this Sinfonia was 
originally closed with a Minuet is utterly groundless;" and also 
in spite of the fact that Dr. Chrysander after examination of all 
the extant autographs of The Messiah, found in these "nothing 
to remotely suggest a minuet or that Handel wrote a minuet." 
For in this case, in our humble opinion, the learned and illustrious 
editor, like a certain character in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 
has his back to the light the existence of which he is denying. And 
this, we venture to assert, because Handel often wrote supple- 
mentary parts and even movements on extra sheets {e. g., the 
trombone parts to Saul), which parts or movements were not 
always bound up with, or included in, the full score or the con- 
ductor's copy. Further, Handel often extemporized movements 
at the actual performance, writing down the former at some sub- 
sequent period. And, although the organ was not used at the 
primary performance of the oratorio The Messiah, Handel un- 
doubtedly "conducted" from the harpsichord, an instrument 
upon which he would be more likely to extemporize a dance 
movement than upon the organ. Thus in the case of the over- 
ture to Esther, which contains no minuet, one of the minuets 
from one of Handel's organ concertos "was for a long time called 
the minuet of Esther, because of a tradition that Handel always 
gave it with the oratorio" (Schoelchler). 

Macfarren's supposition that Handel felt the impropriety 
of introducing a dance form into a "musical epic which was to 
embody the purpose and the working of Christianity" is the 
strongest argument which can be advanced against the inclusion 
of the minuet in The Messiah performance; but the only argu- 
ments which can be tendered with the object of throwing discredit 
upon the authenticity of the minuet itself are that Handel did 
write overtures without minuets (e. g., Judas), and that he did 
not usually write separate minuets, the latter being generally 
associated with some instrumental or preludial composition. 
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The first of these arguments loses all its force in view of the facts 
first stated in regard to Handel's extemporaneous performances; 
while the second is undermined by the statement made by Evance 
Jones to the effect that "Handel intended the minuet to conclude 
the overture when the oratorio was not to follow" or, as Mr. Lincoln 
expresses it, "when performed without the oratorio." Handel often 
used his overtures and other oratorio material, either thematically 
or bodily, to eke out his extemporaneous organ performances 
between the acts of his oratorios. It is, therefore, extremely im- 
probable that he would neglect to use for this purpose, and in 
this manner, the overture to The Messiah, of which, as we have 
already seen, he thought so highly and adhered to so "obstinately." 

And if used, what more natural and — in the light of the cus- 
toms of his day — what more fitting than that he should conclude 
with a minuet which would not only give his hearers an assur- 
ance of formal accuracy but would constitute a sure bid for popu- 
larity? And having performed this overture and minuet with 
great appreciation, what more natural than that he should order 
his amanuensis to make a fair copy from his rough sketch or from 
his dictation, or that such a copy might be made by the amanuen- 
sis on his own responsibility? But this is one of the matters con- 
cerning which, with Tennyson, we could wish that knowledge 
would "grow from more to more." 

"Without controversy," however, we may feel fairly confident 
(1) that the Minuet in E is a more or less genuine Handelian 
production; (2) that it was never used and, possibly, never in- 
tended to be used at a Messiah performance; (3) that it was de- 
signed for, and was probably employed at, separate performances 
of the overture either by the composer himself or during his life- 
time. Beyond these facts, as Pliny says in his Natural History, 
"Solum ut inter ista certum sit nihil esse certi." The only 
certainty in these matters is that there is nothing certain. 



